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time, therefore, after the first reaction had spent itself, one
i may observe a real though slow progress towards free
I constitutional life.   In some of the smaller states, and
\ particularly in Baden, it soon came to be the policy of
j the government to encourage the action of the local par-
liament ;  and the Prussian assembly became in its long
and spirited struggle with the crown a political school of
incomparable value to the rest of Germany as well as to
its own great kingdom.
One other thing more the events of 1848-1850 did
most effectively for the Germans, if indeed that wanted
doing: they made clear to the nation the hopelessness of
expecting anything from the Confederation.   During the
I last sixteen years of its existence, nothing, if we except the
; promiiljation under its sanction of a general code of com-
, mercial law, was done by the Federal Diet for national
j objects : its deliberations had for many years been carried
' on in secret; it spoke with no authority to foreign princes,
i and behaved with sluggish irresolution in the question
! which was again beginning to agitate Germany, of the
i succession to Schleswig and Holstein, and the relation of
i these duchies to the Danish Crown.
|    The restoration of the Federal constitution in 1850-51
was at the time regarded as merely provisional, accepted
only because Austria and Prussia could not be got to
agree upon any new scheme; and the successive projects
of reform which thereafter emanated, sometimes from
governments, sometimes from voluntary associations, kept
the question of the reorganization of Germany and the
attainment of some sort of national unity, constantly before
the people.   Thus, although nothing was done, and the
weary discussions which went on moved the laughter of
other nations, the way was secretly but surely paved for